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WHAT THE SEA SAID TO ME. 
By the sandy seashore strolling, 
List/ning to the surges rolling, 

And their never ceasing bowling, 
’Mong the rocks. 
Surely, ’tis no idle notion, 
That the sparkling, seething ocean, 
With its rythmic, breathing motion, 
With me talks. 
“ Ocean, with thy locks so hoary, 
Thou must have a wondrous story, 
Tale of ancient love or glory, 
Laid in store.” 
Softly said the sea as sighing, 
With a lover’s voice replying, 
Made by wavelets ever dying 
On the shore, 
“Sad and lonely once I wandered 
Round a shoreless world and pondered, 
Wondering wherefore power was squandered, 
Making me. 
Now, since heaven has kindly fated, 
1 like Adam should be mated, 
Why I wandering, wondering waited, 
Now I see. 
Ive a sweetheart, I’m a lover, 
In my arms I clasp her ever, 
Nothing ever shall us sever, 
Sea and land. 
Now I know what heavenly bliss is, 
While I feel such love as this is, 
Brimming o’er in ceaseless kisses, 
On the strand. 
Robe of green on forest bowers, 
Covering prairies decked with flowers, 
Woven in my loom of showers, 
I present. 
Fruits of spring and summer's growing, 
Autumn’s garners overflowing, 
These are gifts of my bestowing, 
Yearly sent. 
Clouds that round the mountains hover, 
Snow-caps that their bald heads cover, 
Fountains cool I give that ever 
Bubbling flow. 
Fairest gifts of earthly blessing, 
Ever fondest love confessing, 
Yet that love not half expressing, 
I bestow.” 
H. J. 8 


POLITICAL TRANSITION. 


most dangerous person if he does,.... Already, 
months ago, single voices were raised for the 
impeachment of the President. Yet but little 
would be gained by this. Next time we 
should elect some one else who might turn out 
just as unworthy. But if we are wise we 
will sv change our government that no Presi- 
dent will ever be impeached, because there will 
be no President at all. It is a most promising 
circumstance that the struggle now going on is 
between the President and Congress, not be- 
tween Mr. Johnson and some other man. It is 
not a common strife between two ordinary 
candidates for the public favor. And just so 
firmly as the people adhere to Congress, by 
just so much is the whole antiquated institu- 
tion of the presidency weakened. The people 
will discover that we can do very well without 
any chief magistrate, and lose nothing by the 
overthrow of an office based upon mistaken 
notions long out of date. 


A certain class of men, however, would lose 
much. “ Great statesmen” could no longer tor- 
get their antecedents, barter their honor, and be- 
tray their friends, in order to be at last called 
“Your Excellency.” Presidents could no longer 
compromise with treason to secure reélection. 
The White House would no longer shine forth 
as the radiant star towards which every politician 
is turning his steps, and which he strains every 
nerve to reach, no matter by what means. The 
highest aim then to be gained for men would be 
a seat among their peers in the Senate or House 
of Representatives. 

There is subject for thought in this. 
When according to the tendency here noticed, 
reform shall have done away with the Presi- 
dency, it will also remodel Congress. What 
we want is power to discern and select a body 
of born statesmen whose duty it shall be, not 
to legislate for us, but to embody the wants 
and ideas of the nation in expressed forms or 
propositions, to be submitted directly to the 
people themselves for final enactment. With 
the coming reign of the telegraph and the om- 
nipresent newspaper, representative bodies are 
becoming less necessary. The people them- 
selves read and discuss every question, and 
means can be easily devised by which all im- 
portant subjects can go directly to them for 
decision. Then with inspiration and unanim- 
ity in the masses, things will move—self-gov- 
ernment will be a fact, and the vox populi will 
be the vox dei. a. 


LEVELING UP. 


time it tells. Take for instance the item of 
cooking. In the forty or fifty families that 
compose the Community, there were originally 
perhaps, as many different standards in this 
art, and some of them pretty low ones; but 
on putting the families together in the Com- 
munity, it was soon found out who among them 
had the best style of cooking, and thenceforth 
that style had to rule; nothing short of it 
would content the mass. ‘The consequence is, 
that all enjoy now the standard of the best ; 
and under its education, the really bad cooks 
have disappeared from the Community. The 
same principle works with respect to house- 
keeping, personal neatness, farming, architec- 
ture, music, and in fact all the various traits 
and functions of social and industrial life. 
The tendency is to level up. The best method 
preaches by example, and sooner or later car- 
ries the day. And the working of this prin- 
ciple is thoroughly equal, since every member 
may have some speciality in which he excels, 
and which so far constitutes him the leader of 
the whole. a. 


UNIVERSAL EDUCATION. 


N the gospel God has provided a means of 

education—a school, which is not adapted 
to any particular class or any particular age, 
but to every condition of character and circum- 
stance, and to every age, from the child to the 
man of ripe years. There is not only none too 
poor to obtain a scholarship, but none too old 
to enter its class. The grandparent and the 
grandchild have one interest jn its advantages. 
For this reason, as well asfor others, it was 
said, ‘“‘ Except ye be converted, and become as 
little children, ye shall not enter into the king- 
dom of heaven.” We must all get back 
into a position where we are in a process of ed- 
ucation and advancement. If we watch an 
infant, we notice constant progress and im- 
provement. First it shows intelligence in its 
eye; and then it finds the use of its arm ; 
and next it creeps; and every day it achieves 
some newexploit. At each advance we exult ; 
ana the development of its faculties affords 
us great delight. Through all the stages of 
childhcod we see the same constant growth 





N observed feature in the Community, is 
the constant tendency of the members in 


HE Editor of the Commonwealth (Bos-|°Y¢'Y thing to level upwards. That is to say, 


ton), thinks that the imbroglio between 
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the President and Congress will result in any good thing in which he is pre-eminent, he 
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and lead to its abolition. He says: 
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and enlargement of ideas, and extension of 
power. Eras of advance mark all the way. 
But this is not the state of men and women. 
According to the spirit and theory of life 
prevailing in the world, the process of growth 
and improvement stops at some indefinite pe- 
riod between ten and twenty-five years of age. 
It is considered that the education is then 
finished ; that all the powers of life, of heart 





and mind, as well as of body, have attained 
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their growth, and are fixed: and after that 
such means of cultivation as have before been 
thought useful are dropped. But except we 
be converted from this idea, and become like 
little children subjects of education, and like 
them improvable, we cannot be saved by: the 
gospel. 

We hear much said about universal educa- 
tion. It is one of the attempted accomplish- 
ments of this age. But the thing meant is not 
really universal education, for it is applied to 
a single class—to only one tier of society—the 
young. It is universal education ina super- 
ficial sense, if we consider the whole mass of 
humanity. We think that a great advance 
has been made in the institution of common 
schools; but after all, not more than a third 
part of the whole race, in the most civilized 
countries, is in the process of education. The 
other two parts stand still, fixed in their igno- 
rance—their education is finished. But the 
gospel proposes a truly universal education ; 
it puts every body to school, young and old, 
and proposes to educate not a surface, but the 
whole thickness of humanity. The Primitive 
church were the pioneers in the education re- 
form; and in respect to its extension they 
went far beyond the best attempts of this day. 
They organized a system which included all 
classes, and all ages in one school of improve- 
ment. 

By common consent the period of youth 
is devoted to education, but the rest of life to 
business and execution. This theory of the 
distribution of a man’s time corresponds to the 
common theory of existence, which takes into 
view only the ordinary term of life. Men 
proceed on the calculation that they shall live 
only about seventy years; and twenty-one 
seems to be a fair proportion to devote to ed- 
ucation and preparation. At that age they 
enter upon the business and executive affairs 
of life. The business which almost univer- 
sally occupies the maturity and prime of life, 
is making money and acquiring the goods 
that money buys, and providing haply for an 
old age of competence. This theory of exis- 
tence, and this idea that money is the great- 
est good of life, have together the most per- 
vading influence, and they create a correspond- 
ing theory of education. They limit its period, 
and confine it to youthful and immature years. 
But let us shift our theory of existence, and 
throw open the gates of eternity and enter the 
arena of eternal life, and then adopt for the 
chief good of this eternal existence, love and 
the things that surround love; and we shall 
have a new theory of education, correspond- 
ing to the enlarged scope of our idea of ex- 
istence. Our whole life is but a short period 
of education and preparation for the employ- 
ment and happiness of eternity. All of us are 


babes, in consideration of the whole scope of 


our existence. The gospel places us on these 
principles, and turns us all back into school 
for thorough education. 


The agencies which the gospel employs 


education. We perceive in the education of 
the Primitive church, and in the necessity of 
the case, that Christ’s plan is not to build 
seminaries and found colleges, and institute 
those specialities of education which separate 
the scholars from the ordinary business of the 
world. A large part of the most efficient 
class are necessarily engaged in material oc- 
cupations ; and Christ will educate men, not by 
calling them out of this sphere, but by crowd- 
ing educational influences into the midst of the 
business of the world. The gospel, and that 
alone, supplies the necessary pressure. A 
taste for education and improvement has to be 
forced and stimulated. If we should leave 
children to themselves, how many of them 
would ever go to school? They would choose 
their sports, and ramble for berries, and grow 
up as wild as the children of the forest ; and 
the old have no more seifcontrol. The 
moment they get loose, and out from under 
father and mother, they quit school and run 
after money, which is not a more worthy pur- 
suit for our immortal minds, than are the 
fancies of children. But the gospel puts us 
under a father and mother again—under 
the same paramount influence which a little 
child is under; and this paramount influence 
keeps us at school, excites in us enthusiasm, 
and awakens a taste forimprovement. Re- 
liance may safely be put on enthusiasm, 
to crowd any amount of education into 
the business of life. Give men an eager 
thirst for improvement, and though all their 
temporal affairs go on, they will find oppor- 
tunities enough to store their minds with 
truth, to cultivate and adorn their character, 
and educate themselves for a better sphere. 
There are substances, truly porous, which under 
common circumstances are still impenetrable 
to Water; but when subjected to a powerful 
pressure all their pores will be filled with the flu- 
id. So human life as it exists, is porous enough 
to admit of any amount of education, if there 
is sufficient pressure of enthusiasm. Every 
one has observed a great difference between 
different persons in the same circumstances ; 
and sorfie persons in the most disadvantageous 
circumstances will find more time for the cul- 
tivation of their intellects and tastes, than 
others who have no heart for it, whose condi- 
tion is extremely favorable. The motives of 
the gospel, and the living spirit of God, can 
kindle the most intense enthusiasm, and im- 
part exhaustless energy. 


The idea that childhood and youth are the 
special season of education, when care and 
cultivation are repaid by the fruits of improve- 
ment, but that at a certain age we attain the 
maturity of our powers, and then the profits of 
culture diminish, is not sustained by analogy. 
It is found that it does an old tree as much 
good to dig about it and prune it, and bestow 
care upon it, as it does a young one. Its in- 
creased fruitfulness will reward the pains of 
the laborer as much as anything he can do in 
his. nurseries. The farmer when he has 





correspond to its. proposition of a universal 


well to bearing, does not say he has done ; 
that all the powers of his farm are developed, 
and he shall discontinue the process of cultiva- 
tion ; that he shall plant it without manuring, 
and raise crop after crop on its unreplen- 
ished resources. No; his labor never was 
worth more; the grateful harvest will more 
than ever reward the hand of good husbandry ; 
and he renews again and again the agricul- 
tural process. ‘The same principle applies to 
humanity. Ata mature age there is more life 
to work upon, and the benefits of culture 
may be expected to be greater, even in pro- 
portion to the pains, than in youth. There is 
no reason why the old should not be every day 
making new acquisitions of knowledge and pow- 
er, learning some new motion, or taking a new 
step in spiritual science, adding to the value of 
their life, and bearing fruit unto God. Dispel 
the imaginary boundary ef time, and every 
point thus gained, is as valuable to them as the 
successive attainments of childhood. It is the 
continuation of their education for immortality. 


‘When a universal education of this kind, 
which includes all humanity, is introduced, 
civilization will accumulate its results three- 
fold at least, and the face of society will un- 
dergo more rapid revolutions than have ever 
been witnessed.— Home-Talk, 1853. 





A COMMUNITY MOTHER. 
(Continued.) 

4) pee courtship with which this story began, 

was short, yet long enough for several more 
letters to pass, which we will proceed to give, 
after relating a few facts calculated to add inter- 
est to the allusions. Miss Holton was the grand- 
daughter and adopted daughter of Hon. Mark 
Richards, who was a gentleman of high stand- 
ing in Vermont, having been Lieut. Governor 
of the State, member of Congress, &c. Hon. 
Wm. C. Bradley, who has also been eminent 
in Vermont and elsewhere, as a lawyer and 
a scholar, was son-in-law to Mr. Richards, and 
an uncle to whom H. A. H. owed very many 
benefits. She saysshe learned more from hear- 
ing him converse, than she ever learned in 
school. Mr. Bradley generously interested 
himself in the affair we are narrating, and coun- 
seled Mr. Richards in favor of the proposed 
alliance. Before this time, Mr. R. supposing 
that his granddaughter would never marry on 
account of her religious peculiarities, had taken 
care to provide fur her in his will, by giving 
her the mansion in which he lived, and where 
she had grown up. It was the house in history, 
where the Councilors met, when the Legislature 
of Vermont held its sessions in Westminster. 
We proceed now with the marriage correspon- 
dence, which was continued as follows : 


FROM J. H. N. tO H. A. H. 
Putney, Vi., June 15, 1838. 
Dear Harrier :—I will not undertake to tell 
the joy which came with your letter. My ex- 
pectations of success were very modest. It 
would have been natural for most persons in 
your situation, to have taken counsel from the 
world ; and the world would have told you that 
“J. H. Noyes may be a good preacher, but he 





cleared up his land and manured it, and got it 





will never be a good husband.” But the sim- 
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plicity of your faith has conquered the world; 
your frankness has made courtship what it 
should be, an easy and pleasant, instead of a 
crooked and foolish business. 

My father was attacked by a serious illness 
on Wednesday, and though he is somewhat bet- 
ter, still remains in a situation which requires 
my assistance. As it is thus inconvenient for 
me to visit you immediately, I write for the 
purpose of making a few statements concerning 
my affairs: and prospects, which may possibly 
modify in some measure your grandfather’s 
views of my fitness for the office tc which I 
aspire. 

1. Though I have lived by faith and not by 
works for four years past, and have therefore 
been the butt of ridicule and slander, I can now 
say, What many of my equals and former as- 
sociates cannot, viz., that IT owe no man any 
thing ; I have defrauded no man ; have never 
failed. So much negatively. 

2. Affrmatively. Ihave invariably satisfied 
in my money transactions, even the dishonest 
claims of covetousness. In several instances I 
have overpaid my debts; in several I have “ re- 
stored that which I took not away ;” and in 
several I have forborne to claim my own. Be- 
sides this, I have given to the poor as freely as 
the Lord has given me. Three families will 
testify in due time, that they owe much of their 
last winter’s subsistence to money which passed 
through my hands. 

3. I have done these things without turning 
aside from my business or from the truth, with- 
out coming under servile obligations to any one, 
without begging in any other way than I have 
begged of you, even of my own father. You 
may judge and testify for yourself whether the 
money which has supported me through all the 
expenses of an unsettled life in a selfish and in- 
hospitable world, enabling me to stop the mouth 
of covetousness, and feed the poor, has been 
obtained by dishonorable means. So much for 
the past. 

4. As to the future, I know that the God who 
prospered Jacob and has thus far prospered me, 
will enable me to fulfill every obligation which 
he suffers me to enter into. You know, my 
motto in the Witness, “Be sure you are right, 
then go ahead.” I would not propose marriage 
to you if I were not swre that I shall do you no 
harm. 

5. My profession, though it is a strange one, 
has satisfactory prospects of being lucrative. 
My fees during the last year have been numer- 
ous and liberal. A lawyer accounts his “ facul- 
ty” a fortune. Although I require no stated 
price for my services as a spiritual counsellor, I 
know that God rewards every man according to 
his works; and that his people will so value 
my works, that I shall ere long be abundantly 
remunerated, even in this world’s wealth. 

6. I have the intellectual materials for many 
prospective publications, which will naturally 
bring an increasing revenue. I am not in the 
condition of one whose race is run, but of one 
just commencing business; and the discipline of 
four years past has only completed my educa- 
tion, not determined my fortune. 

7. Ihave an equal share with seven others in 
an estate which has borne the liberal expenses 
of a large family, and the vicissitudes of these 
failing times without diminution. 

T have thus given you a general sketch of the 





circumstances which in my judgment authorize 
us to set sail. If our sky shall hereafter be 
overcast, it will be no worse than happens to the 
best of navigators. I have no desire to insure 
myself against providential changes, for I have 
found by long experience that exposure to God’s 
mercy is safety. 

As to a “certain dwelling place,” I cannot 
now speak definitely. But negotiations are in 
progress which will soon determine the matter. 
My father’s infirmities are such that his busi- 
ness already demands the activity of a younger 
man. Either I or some one else, will soon take 
his burden. If God beckons me, and my friends 
consent, I am ready to engage in the business. 
In that case, our dwelling place would be my 
old home. TI shall do nothing in this matter 
without the satisfied consent of a full quorum 
of those concerned in it, keeping a good con- 
science toward God, and toward man. An aunt 
who was here yesterday, asked me if I “ could 
take hold of such business in earnest.” I said, 
“Only on one condition, viz., that I see clearly 
that it is the will of God. Let me be sure that 
I shall further the gospel and the glory of God, 
and I will gladly be a shoemaker or anything 
else. Under the pressure of a worthy motive 
I shall be found as faithful in temporal as in 
spiritual affairs.” Perhaps when I visit you I 
shall be able to speak more definitely. I shall 
come as soon as my circumstances will permit, 
if there is no objection on the part of your 
friends. 

I am not sure that I understand your grand- 
father in what he says about your putting it out 
of your power to enjoy the provision he has 
made for you. But I will say at a venture, 
that I have no objection to his so securing that 
provision, that it shall be out of my power 
to dispose of it. I seek not yours but you. 

Many things are yet to be thought and said 
before we shall reach the consummation. We 
will do nothing in a hurry, or under excitement. 
“The work of righteousness is peace.” I expect 
you will abide in that frank simplicity which is 
to me more lovely than all external beauty and 
wealth. Write to me as freely as you speak to 
yourself, Yours forever, J. H. Novzs. 





[Before the following answer was received, but 
not till after it was sent, J. H. N. went to West- 
minster and had a personal interview with Miss 
Holton. ] 


FROM H. A. H. TO J. H. N. 
Westminster, Vt., June 20, 1838. 

Dearest Brorner :—I am induced to write 
to you again so soun from this expression in 
your letter: “I shall visit you as soon as my 
circumstances will permit, if there is no objec- 
tion on the part of your friends.” Knowing 
something of the delicacy of your feelings about 
being obtrusive, I wished to say to you, my 
grandfather inquired when you was coming up ; 
he expects you, and has no objection to your 
visiting us, and J shall be very glad to see you. 
Yet I am not, and will not be in a hurry—and 
although I may not see, or hear from you for a 
long time, I can say all’s well. Ihave perfect 
confidence in you in all things. 

Yes, “there are many things to be thought 
and said before we shall reach the consumma- 
tion ;” much to learn on my part. After a mat- 
rimonial engagement there is usually much 
labor and time bestowed on the wedding orna- 








ments and preparations for future life. The 
adorning which I want is of “the hidden man 
of the heart, in that which is not corruptible.” 
Looking below the excitement of present feel- 
ings, I am conscious that in my heart God has 
laid up in store for you a fountain of quiet 
love, a home, which will be brought forth in 
due time. h 

I read to my grandfather those statements in 
your letter which you intended for him. He 
fled from his first objections, to what has been 
the only weight in the scale of the world, in my 
estimation—the care of my grandmother. She 
requires the care of a mother for a little child, 
and I have enjoyed giving her that attention. 
How this will be disposed of the Lord knows. 
The God of Abraham will provide. I will wait 
upon him, and trust his promise to such as do so, 
I feel somewhat as I suppose you did when you 
wrote to me last fall—so full that I cannot ex- 
press myself in words—and as you said then, I 
will wait an opportunity to express my feelings 
by deeds. Yours, H. A. Hotton. 





FROM J. H. N. TO H. A. N. 
Putney, June 22, 1838. 

Dear Harrier:—I write to inform you that 
I intend to have our expected marriage pub- 
lished here or Sunday, that it may also be done 
at W. at the same tige, if you please. After 
that formality is passed, we can choose our own 
time for the consummation. Some things here 
make me wish it may be soon. 

Your letter was sweeter than honey or the 
honey-comb. That beautiful expression, “a 
fountain of quiet love,” is worth more to me 
than the rhapsodies of Werter, and Juliet, and 
all such flaming lovers. God grant you may 
have none other than quiet love. So we shall 
“rest in our love.” I desire (quietly to be 
sure) to hear from you often. 


Your lover, J. H. Noyes. 





FROM H, A, H. TO J. H. N 
Westminster, June, 24, 1838. 

Dear Joun:—I mentioned to grandfather 
what you wrote about publishing our expecta- 
tions, and he took upon himself the care of it. 
He had gone to the minister on this business, 
and I had done nothing to remove the obstacles 
to my leaving here, except to show your letter 
to Uncle B. and Aunt P. and to state the case 
to the cousin I mentioned who | hoped would 
take my place, but who made no offer to come. 
I was not disheartened, but I was looking afar 
off for deliverance which was near at hand. 
Our housekeeper has just offered to take my 
place with grandmother, if her own place can be 
otherwise filled, which will be done I think 
without difficulty. bi * , 

You gave me an opportunity of opening my 
heart in regard to I do not know 
much of her, only as one loved by you. In 
that position I might fear she would be the 
object of my envy. But I will tell you my 
feelings, the morning I received your first letter 
from Putney, and as these came up from my 
heart I shall depend upon them, whatever may 
arise to the contrary : I felt that the Lord had 
directed you to me, and that I was formed in 
heart to ‘contribute to your happiness and use- 
fulness in this act of ydur drama, as 
was in the beginning of your testimony. I said, 
If my fate be that of the Empress Josephine, 
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the Lord will give me a heart to rejoice and say, 
Thy will be done. I am ready to distrust my - 
self when I look forward, and I say, John, if I 
do betray you with a kiss, the Lord reward me 
accordingly ; a traitor to such gentleness, good- 
ness and truth would deserve the wrath of God. 

I began, thinking I would write to you particu- 
larly about the spirit I have been under which 
forbids to marry; but perhaps I shall get my 
mouth open so that I can talk with you on this 
subject when we meet. 

Your affectionate daughter, sister—yours en- 
tirely in the Lord. H. A. Hoxton. 


FROM J. H. N. TO H. A, H. 
Putney, June 25, 1838. 

Dear Harrier :—One or two things in your 
letter to-day seem to call for an immediate re- 
ply. Do you rememler that Napoleon always 
said truly, that his prosperity was identified 
with his marriage to Josephine? As soon as 
he parted with her, he parted with fortune ; and 
ere long it might well be said of him, “ How 
art thou fallen, Lucifer, son of the morning.” 
If your fate is to be that of Josephine, mine is 
to be that of Napoleon. I have often thought 
of Napoleon’s case, among others, as a terrible 
and warning illustration of Malachi 2: 15, 16. 
“Take heed to your spirit, and let none deal 
treacherously against the wife of his youth; for 
the Lord, the God of Isrdel saith, that he hateth 
putting away.” Love in the beginning and 
treachery in the end, is the way of the world in 
all things; a way which I hate, as God hates. 

In respect to the influence you speak of having 
been under, I know not how far you may have 
imbibed the spirit of Shakerism ; but I will say 
frankly, that there may be no mistake between 
us, that so far from regarding the act of sexual 
enjoyment, as in itself unholy, Iam sure that 
there is no sacrifice except that of the heart, 
that is more acceptable to God. 

I shall see you at least this week, and though 
I am in no hurry, and would not hurry you, yet 
I shall rejoice if God permits us to be married 
Yours, J. H. Novgs. 


soon. 





DARING VERSUS FEARING. 

HRIST said to the paralytic, “Take up thy 
bed and walk?” We need not consider 
this as a miraculous fiat. 1 believe it was a sci- 
entific prescription. I am convinced that in 
thousands of cases of chronic disability, recov- 
ery would come by fearlessly using the disabled 
member. Upon a fresh injury it is reasonable 
that a person should keep still, the stiller the 
better, for a proper time; but the chronic weak- 
ness which so often “sets in” after an injury, is 
to be cured by courageous exercise. The pain 
occasioned by exercise is too often taken as a 
sign that the injury is yet unhealed, when it is 

only the harmless ache of muscles unused. 

My friend H. had a lame back. She rested 
it for a year. Still exercise was painful, and 
for another year she was always going too far, 
and always retreating with fear to her bed 
again. At last she began to distrust fear. She 
resolved not to mind the pain, to keep on exer- 
cising and see what would come of it. This 
came of it: she found the pain was not to be 
feared—it was temporary, and meanwhile her 
back strengthened. The retreat was now all on 
the other side, and she soon found herself well. 

My faith in this doctrine has been strength- 





ened by a more recent example. A young 
woman in our family lately sprained her ankle. 
She went about with crutches three or four 
weeks, and the ankle seemed no better. She 
was advised at length to try keeping entirely 
still. She kept still two days. The third day 
the ankle had an aching fit and she had a crying 
fit, thinking she was in for a long siege. A 
friend talked with her about patience and faith. 
She confessed Christ in her a spirit of patience 
and faith, and wiped up her tears. Ina few min- 
utes she broke out, “ Do you believe it would 
hurt me to walk?” Her friend answered, “ Nu, 
if you are not afraid.” She walked across the 
room, Her crutches became odious and she im- 
mediately sent them off. Every day she increased 
her ventures, and though walking was painful, 
she found her ankle strengthening, and in a week 
she was all about. In two weeks she was en- 
tirely well. It is impossible to tell how long 
she might have goue on crutches, if because 
stepping on her foot hurt her, she had been 
afraid to do it. 

In case of a sprained ankle, crutches may 
serve an unfriendly use in two ways. First, in 
the beginning, as a substitute for necessary re- 
pose ; and second in the end, as a substitute for 
necessary exercise. P. 


EXTRACT FROM A PRIVATE LETTER. 





A western correspondent writing to one of the 
contributors to the CIRCULAR says: 

—, Aug. 26, 1866. 

If you have at all attained to the general spirit 
of your Community you will care little for personal 
praise, regarding what you have done as going to 
the credit of the Community as the prime inciter 
to fresh ideas. And just here I wish to say that 
your Community is a wonderful success, if in no 
other respect than the producer of vigorous origi- 
nality. Especially is this the case with your great 
leader, John H. Noyes, whose opinions are often 
startling for the truth they contain, and the close- 
ness that they attain to the prime causes of human 
sorrow and evil. He goes at the questions of man’s 
social system with a directness that leaves the mys- 
tified delvers in this excavation far behind. He 
does it, also, with a spirit that is simple and unassum- 
ing, and he shows nothing of the arrogance of many 
of the reformers of the day. He seems the essence 
of that spirit that I have noticed in you as a 
body—a capacity for criticism—and yet he appears 
ready to be enlightened himself. His mind seems 
clear, bold, strong and humble; qualities little allied 
in the ordinary actions of mankind. To you, who 
know all this, and much more, it is useless for me to 
say anything further; I simply wished to show you 
some appreciation of the man. 

What first attracted me towards him was his re- 
marks on inspiration. Previously I had been struck by 
thestrong, practical sense of his thoughts, and being 
myself somewhat ideal, I was at first repelled by this. 
Subsequently, by much self-study, I have come to see 
that a practical nature is not antagonistic to an ideal 
or poetical one. Indeed, I have come to believe 
that ideality without a practical basis, is false, and 
hence I judge between real and false poetry thereby. 

I now consider a union of the practical and poeti- 
cal natures altogether necessary to a well-ordered 
mind, and suspect a man of being unfit for proper 
judgment whose mind is not so arranged. I con- 
sider an un-ideal man to be as far wrong in being 
unable to see by inspiration, intuition, ideality, &., 
(for these I think synonymous), as one who is so ideal 
as to possess no physical, practical basis for his sight. 
Judged by this standard, therefore, J. H. Noyes is a 
man well organized, and aman whose judgment is 
most nearly right. : 

The evening conversation on Intuition, in your 
last CrkcULAR, was more interesting to me than 
anything I have read for years, I feel as if he has 


approached a grand and noble discovery of the ut- 
most importance in the region of psychology and the 
science of mind. The subject of Inspiration, Intui- 
tion, &c., is one of those things that affect nearly all 
men in one way or another. Many men are at 
this moment doing what the buried millions of 
the mighty past have done; groping their way 
through the mighty dream of soul-discovery, they are 
battling wholly in the dark, with nameless miseries 
of unadjusted faculties. These difficulties, vague 
and intangible frequently, need only the light of 
knowledge to render the whole matter clear. 

I have seen men around me whose exterior is cold 
and intellectual, and who betray nothing of a 
warmth of moral and emotional nature, yet who, 
under it all, nearly die for the love themselves re- 
ject! Why is this terrible cup of Tantalus held vol- 
untarily to the view, and yet despite the misery of 
spiritual thirst, voluntarily rejected? It is simply 
because men have come to think the moral nature 
inimical and utterly opposed to the intellectual por- 
tion of the human constitution. They think that to 
feelis degrading, and to be cold and stern, a virtue. I 
think in this connection, of Pericles and his stoic 
apathy in the public presence when his children 
died, and how at the last he utterly failed, and the 
heart asserted its sway over the mind. Of all the 
horrible mockeries of life I esteem this to be the 
worst—the most productive of evil consequences. 
As a general thing this is all hypocritical, but it 
frequently happens men do succeed in driving the 
soul from their bosoms, and living only as the frigid 
stoic—a character far from admirable. 

Now, as J. H. N. states it, all is perfectly clear 
The intellectual is the servant, not the master, of the 
whole human action. The moral nature is that 
which includes all the glory of the Miltons and 
Isaiahs, and indeed of all those great poets whose 
hearts beat responsive to the grandeur of human 
progress and improvement. 

This battle between thought and feeling I have 
lately fought myself—such a time perhaps arrives 
in every man’s life—and, thank God, the emotional 
nature has gained a victory. I can feel in myself 
all the greatness of the truth stated by J.H.N. I 
think, as you do, that all this intuition or feeling of a 
spiritual kind comes from the higher powers, and is 
shed into the hearts desirous of gaining its unmeas- 
urable value. 

I think there is an analogy to this spiritual re- 
ceptivity, in the physical operation of rest. I sup- 
pose that when a man labors, he gives out some- 
what of his animal spirits, and must make up the 
deficit by. ceasing the outgoing, and thus enable the 
body, by its attraction, to draw from the outward 
world a new supply of this “animal spirit,” or eiec- 
tricity as it may be. Thus the soul draws from the 
world of spirituality the supply of inspiration it 
needs, and the body draws from the physical world 
the grosser elements needed for the grosser organiza- 
tion. Hence, also, I do not see why a soul may not 
increase its capacity for receiving the spiritual in- 
spiration it needs, as the bodily strength is increased, 
by a regular process. 

,I wish J. H. N. had explained the change in his 
intellectual discipline after his confession of religion, 
as I think it would explain much of my own change 
in this respect; as Iam sure my own method of 
study and thought is radically different from the 
common ways of action in these respects. 

In studying the classics, for instance, Ido not 
make a knowledge of Latin my primary object by 
any means. 1 dive into the pleasure of reading 
Horace, examine his beauties, and feel all there is that 
is so good in him; and the result is, I learn very 
much more of the technicalities of the language 
than Icould do otherwise. In fact I cannot do 
otherwise than this, inasmuch as my nature is ut- 
terly opposed to other forms of study. I never 
could go through the common routine of college 
without risk of serious derangement. Thus, in lite- 
rary study I have made up for almost an entire 
ignorance of English Grammar—literary pleasure 
the prime object, knowledge of science the result. 

Hence, also, we see how love is made subservient 
to an important end and aim, or how knowledge is 





produced by the action of the heart. 
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HE CIRCULAR: 





This whole matter is one of great interest and 
importance, and touches more nearly upon the great 
questions of hunian life than many suspect to be the 
case. Yourstruly, J. mM. 6: 


COMMUNITY GOSSIP. 

Oneida, Sept., 4,—The hop crop in this vicinity 

promises an abundant yield; but the warm weather 
of the last few days, together with the frequent 
rains, has caused the hop growers to hasten the har- 
vesting, lest lice showild attack the viities. Many 
loads of hop-pickers passed by yesterday. A man 
came here this morning to see if he could engage 
some of our folks to assist him in picking, but with- 
out success. We are unable at the present time, to 
obtain all the hired help we need at the bag shop. 
....We commenced putting up corn to-day; on a 
small scale however, and thus early that G. E. C. 
(chemist) may have a chance to experiment upon 
it before his expected departure. 
....-A new Winder has been started in the Silk 
Factory, and the Stretcher will be in operation to- 
day. 
...-After the usual news- and letter-reading, G. E. 
Cragin occupied the meeting hour, at Mr. Hamilton’s 
request, with a lecture in which he gave a sketch of 
the history of medical quackery and surgery, inter- 
spersed with anecdote and sarcasm. 

....T. L. P., ex-editor of the Circular, may be seen 
these days in the trap factory, seated at the inspec- 
tor’s bench, handling his hammer, file and pan- 
twister, with hearty skill and energy. 

...-Charles Burt returned to-day from Newark in 
this State, where he has been to put a corn-cutter in 
working order. On his way from the preserving fac- 
tory to the cars he passed by the old Fox house 
where the rapping communications were first heard. 


_Itis now uninhabited, dilapidated and a fit abode 


for murky spirits. 
FROM NOTES OF EVENING CONVERSATION. 

August, 2.—LAW AND GRACE.—Mr. Hamiiton.—I 
have been studying the difference between law and 
grace. “The law was given by Moses, but grace and 
truth came by Jesus Christ.” Moses governed by 
law, precept and rule. But Jesus Christ introduced a 
system of governing by grace and truth. I understand 
by grace something more than complaisance and an 
easy, forgiving spirit towards those who have done 
wroug. Christ was more stringent in his demands 
for righteousness than Moses was. But Christ gave 
people spiritual power and strength, and proclivities 
in the right direction. He gave grace and truth; 
there is no covering up of iniquity and wrong in his 
system, but a strict application of truth. 

If we want to be successful as leaders, we must gov- 
ern by grace and truth. We must not merely have 
complaisance for people whether they do right or 
wrong, but must minister the spirit of power, the 
spirit of faith, the spirit of encouragement and hope, 
and then besides, truth and criticism. Law and 
fault-finding go together. But the better system is 
that of grace and criticism; which first puts into 
the individual the power to do right, and then ad- 
ministers truth. 

We have instances where persons are faulty, and 
give more or less dissatisfaction in many things. 
Still, we must do something besides condemn and 
find fault. Probably in such cases there is a work 
for the law. Sometimes persons have to be given 
over to the law, to have a certain result wrought in 
them ; but after all, we must in some way learn to 
develop grace and encouragement. There is a prin- 
ciple here, that we as representatives of a different 
social and apiritual system from that of the world, 
ought to fully understand. Anybody can minister 
law, but when we come to administer grace, we must 
have that in us, which we seek to administer. If 
we want to teach humility, we must have humility. 
If we want to teach faith, we must have faith in our 
own hearts. We cannot elevate folks higher than 
we are; we cannot help them to become what we 
are not. Like will beget like. This is partly under- 
stood in the world. We know a cowardly general 
cannot put courage into his troops; butif the gen- 
eral has courage, he can and will impart it to his 
soldiers, This is a very important truth for those 





to remember, who stand at the head as leaders— 
who are leaders in business, or who seek to control 
children, and to teach. 

August 2.—A PURE LiFE.—Mr. Hamilton—We 
want to live a pure life; to live a pure life, we must 
have a pure heart; and in order to have a pure heart, 
we must believe on Christ in the way that lets the 
life of Christ work in our hearts. If the heart is not 
right, if there is not union with God, it is impossible 
to live a pure life. The spring will be defiled at the 
fountain, and we cannot do any thing right if we are 
not in true relations to God. The only way to have 
the current of life that passes from us pure, is by 
feeding on God and the bread of heaven; and that 
is something that can be done. The heart can 
reach out after God. We must get rid of unbelief 
and obstructions. The fountain is high enough to 
flow through and purify our life, if we will get rid of 
obstructions. There isa work of faith to be done, 
and the judgment of criticism must have a fair 
chance. In this view, salvation has something easy 
and attractive init That is the kind of salvation 
God has given us. One great beauty of humility is, 
that it checks conceit and the current of our own 
life, accepts God’s chastening of us, and gives him 
a chance to work in us. I don’t know that there is 
any special merit in humility, considered by itself. 
Its merit consists in causing a state of receptivity. 
God resisteth the proud, but giveth grace to the hum- 
ble. There is no way under heaven to secure a pure, 
harmonious life, but to let the great fountain flow 
through us. 


TO J. H. N. ON HIS BIRTHDAY. 
Sept. 3, 1866. 

Quaint old traditions have been handed down 
And poets have repeated them in verse 
And woven them into many a graceful form— 
Of Arthur, ruler in a fabulous age 
Among the seven petty sovereignties 
That, when their ancient feuds wore out, were joined 
And formed the England of a later time. 
So, many a legend of the Table Round 
Which Arthur founded, and the heroic deeds 
Done by his knights, has mellow grown and ripe— 
Or, passing through the imaginative mind 
Of gifted bard, as light through blazoned glass 
Of great cathedral window, has acquired 
A tone and grace of outline, not its own. 

Yet may we not, seeing the Poet paints 
Such scenes, and since there is such wondrous charm 
In what he writes of Arthur, haply find, 
Rooted beneath his beauty, some deep truth ? 
Conspicuous Beauty and dynamic Truth 
Seem dual by eternal consonance 
And harmony ; so that when we have seen 
Beauty within these “ Idyls,” we would seek 
Somewhere, the true dynamic counterpart. 

Oh, better halls than those at Camelot! 
Oneida, scene of better, braver jousts !— 
Where spiritual foes have been o’erthrown 
And battles fought and won in name of Christ! 
Brothers and sisters of a Table Round 
Bound in more perfect chastity and faith 
Than Arthur ever knew! than poct’s mind 
In happiest afflatus e’er conceived ! 
Here find I all—not in illusive dream— 
Not in unreal and airy fantasy 
Like Golden hill-tops in the fiery west 
At sunset, which the sober judgment knows 
To be but mist—but in a present life, 
In circumstances of our daily lot: 
The friendly touch of sister’s hand, the voice 
Of faithful brother and the reticence 
Of dignified self-government ; and the whole 
Crowned by the sanctifying power of love. 

And you, dearest of friends, servant of Christ, 
Our better, truer Arthur, whom we know 
More blameless than “ the blameless king,” 
To you I pledge my truth and fealty, 
Counting it happiness to be of those 
Who know you and receive the truth you teach. 
Thus, on your birth-day, send I my devoir, 
Seeing the youth upon you that Christ gives 
And blessing God that ever you were born. 

W. HH 








ONEIDA COMMUNITY. 


As a part of the record of the times, we insert be- 
low a couple of notices of the Oneida Community, 
which have lately appeared in the traveling corres- 
pondencé of certain western journals. These west- 
ern visitors evidently think the Community is some- 
thing of a curiosity ; and in return, their highly-colored 
descriptions of it, are to us quite amusing. We can- 
not guarantee the correctness of all their impres- 
sions; indeed, we should suspect some of their talk 
of being slightly rhapsodical. But since they choose 
to write as they do, we can only copy what they 
say: 

THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY. 
Correspondence of the Sterling (Ill.) Gazette. 


Uticu, N. Y., July 20, 1866. 

Having heard a great deal about the “Oneida 
Community,” I repaired to that celebrated place to- 

ay, and think that your readers may be interested 
in what I saw and heard there. 

Ariiving at Oneida station, you find a hack in 
waiting to convey all visitors to the “ Community,” 
distant about four miles, through a most beautiful 
section of country. When in the vicinity of the 
farm, 1 was truly surprised at the thrift and enter- 
prise displayed by this singular people—for I have 
no doubt your readers will agree with me that they 
are a peculiar sect indeed. Arriving at the large 
and spacious brick mansion in the center of the 
farm, I alighted in front of what one might well 
suppose was a splendid hotel at some celebrated 
watering place. 

We were kindly and courteously greeted by a 
gentleman in the office, who informed us that the 
house and grounds were free for our inspection. 
Not being satisfied to look about the premises alone, 
we soon found a young and very intelligent lady in 
short dress and pantalets, who very kindly consent- 
ed to act as our guide, and explain such questions 
as might be asked, provided they were proper for 
her to answer. She took us to a splendid hall in 
the second story of the building, where pupils re- 
pair to receive music lessons, and the, singers to 
display their vocal and instrumental qualities. This 
hall is one of great splendor, and is capable of hold- 
ing about six hundred persons. It has a gallery on 
three sides, a large orchestra at one end, and the 
fresco painting is not excelled by even the Chamber 
of Commerce in Chicago. It is well seated, nearly 
all of them being cushioned, and well arranged 
for heating and lighting. It is the most gorgeous 
room of the kind I ever beheld. This hall is used 
for dances, lectures, and all deliberations of the 
Community, and a splendid brass band discourses 
the choicest music for the benefit of all visitors. 

From the hall our lady guide took us through the 
large and spacious parlors, which are furnished 
with great expense and taste. The carpets are of 
the very best, the furniture of the most costly kinds, 
sofas, settees and tete-a-tetes in great abundance, and 
the walls hung with elegant and costly paintings. 
The number of bedrooms is almost legion—large, 
airy, and furnished in a style that would do credit 
to the Fifth Avenue Hotel in New York. 


[ We imagine that the Oneida housekeepers on 
reading the above paragraph will be somewhat as- 
tonished to learn of the luxurious style of their 
surroundings, and will ask what sort of magic it is 
that has transformed in the eyes of this writer their 
plain and in part home-made furniture, into the sump- 
tuous accompaniments of the “ Fifth Avenue Hotel,” 
and their few tolerable engravings into “elegant and 
costly paintings.” Our visitor evidently saw things 
in rose-color. Ep. Cm.] 


We were conducted to the observatory, and a most 
magnificent sight presented itself to our gaze. Look 
in any direction you will, and nothing but beauty 
and loveliness is to be seen. The farm is composed 
of five hundred and twenty-eight acres, and is under 
the most perfect state of cultivation. The wheat, 
corn, oats, rye, barley, potatoes, and other crops, are 
on the outer edge of the farm, and are the best I 
have seen anywhere. Nearer, towards the center of 
the farm, you come to the vineyards, orchards, veg- 
etables, berries of every variety known, fruits 
great abundance; and as you approach the center 
where stand the most prominent buildings, your 
eyes rest upon flower-gardens of great beauty and 
variety, and lawns, walks, rustic seats, alcoves, groves, 
carriage-drives, green-houses, hedges of various 
kinds, until you are bewildered with the profuse- 
ness and beauty spread out before you. 

Our guide conducted us to a splendid library of 
over two thousand volumes, a capacious readin 
room, and the nursery, where the children play an 
enjoy themselves ina great variety of sports, One 
room particularly arrested our attention. It wasa 
class of small girls, from five to ten years of age, 
learning to sew, by piecing up calicoes for bed-quilts. 
They were peel with exquisite neatness, and 
their sewing would shame many ladies who have 
followed it fora living, They have a Jarge estab- 
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lishment for canning fruits and vegetables of all 
kinds, about eight tons of which were put up last 
season. They are canning peas to-day, and I was 
much interested in seeing them shelled by machine- 
ry. The fruit department, laundry and, printing 
office are all in one building, and a steam engine 
aids them in these various employments. ; 
Having ordered dinner, our guide announced it 
ready, and we sat down and partook of the best meal 
it was ever our fortune to pay our compliments to. 
I should fail were I to attempt a description of this 
dinner, and yet I am told that it is the same wa 
they get them up for all who visit them and are wil- 
ling to af and eat seventy-five cents’ worth. The 
main building is of brick, three stories high, very 
large on the ground, and is a marvel of architectural 
skill and beauty. Their barns are very large, and 
are built in the most modern and substantial manner. 
They have a very extensive trap factory, where they 
maufacture every kind known, from the mouse-trap 
up to the largest-sized bear trap. This is done by ma- 
chinery, and is very ingenious and handy. They also 
have an extensive factory of traveling-bags and ladies’ 
fancy reticules, and exhibit great taste and skill in all 
things they manufacture, = ” "6 

None labor here unless they feel disposed to do so, 
yet they inculcate the love of labor in all who join 
them. They have and own everything in common. 
They do not believe in marriage. They claim to be 
bound together only by love and their better nature ; 
that coercion is unknown among them; that the 
children are brought into obedience and subjection 
by kindness and persuasion. Whether this be so or 
not, it is true that everything runs like clock-work 
all over the premises, and their buildings, farms, 
walks, grounds, and in their dress, all exhibit the ut- 
most care and neatness. The females all wear short 
dresses, and look neat, tidy and clean. None of the 
members eat neat of any kind—do not drink or use 
any intoxicating liquors ; and tea, coffee, tobacco and 
snuff are prohibited. They are all smart, intelligent 

ersons, and their capability for all kinds of business 

s truly remarkable. Their book-keeping is com- 

prehensive and perfect, and no firm in any country 

can show better-kept books than these people. All 

branches of education are taught among them, even 

- to languages, and the old learn as well as the young. 
Their studies end only with the grave. 

There is much more that could be said in reference 
to this people that would be interesting, but the ex- 
treme length of this letter precludes it now. They 
are truly a remarkable people, and my advice to all 
is to pay this place a visit when they are East, and 
see their wonderful exhibitions of skill, beauty of 
buildings and grounds, and_the strange doctrines 
they profess and practice. They publish a weekly 
paper at an expense of $10,000 a year, which all can 
have free, by writing for it. 





THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY. 
From the correspondence of the Michigan State News. 


The Oneida Community! I presume your numer- 
ous readers are all on tip-toe to know what it is. 
Well, it is something like Barnum’s “ What is it?’— 
nobody knows but those whe run the show. All 
outsiders, who wish, can visit it, but they must be 
careful what questions they ask about this “greatest 
living curiosity of the age.” Not being permitted to 
learn all the hidden mysteries of this institution, I 
will ony. give a few random sketches of it. It is sit- 
uated three miles from Oneida Depot, on a reserva- 
tion once held by the Oneida Indians, and contains 
500 acres of splendid farming land—50 of which are 
used as gardens. It was founded eighteen years ago, 
by a few peculiar men and women, and now has 

0 members. How such an institution could live 
eighteen years in this land of Christianity and re- 
finément, is a mystery—or I should say almosta 
miracle. Robert Owen, Fourier, Greeely, and others 
have done their best to turn the world upside down, 
L? ts mate 8 some wild, chimerical system of social 

‘and have made a miserable failure; but the 
Oneida Community must be called a success. The 
leading feature of this association is, the doing 
away With the idea of Setfishness—as they call it— 
any person joining it gives all he hus to the insti- 
tution, and calls it the Lord’s. He cannot call a 
chicken, a pig, a horse, or even his wife and children 
his own—a}l is merged in one whole—all live to- 
gether in seeming harmony—all work together pleas- 
antly—and all associate together just as the Lord 
directs them. I suppose they are sincere in this, for 
they quote the woman who had seven husbands on 
earth, but did not know one of them in Heayen. 
So on earth, to be heavenly, they must know no 
husband—no wife—and even no children—for if 
they did they would be supremely selfish, and unfit 
for Heaven. 

This association has no Constitution or By-Laws, 
but is a well regulated concern, and is-in a highly 

rosperous condition, having property valued at 
$300,000. It has several large buildings on the prem- 
ises—one, a kind of hotel, where the world’s people 
far and near come to spend a few hours very pleas- 
antly—eating ice-cream and strawberries, while a 
band discourses sweet music. Visitors are also al- 
lowed to stro}l through the well cultivated grounds, 

Kk 


to sit in the unique arbors, made of the ‘crooked ce- 








dar and thatched with straw—to admire the finest 
of hedges and the rarest of flowers blooming all 
around. Fruit of ail kinds is cultivated here, 
and put up ona large scale in cans and bottles, which 
command a ready sale in the market. Sewing-silk 
is manufactured ; also a large trap factory turns out 
huge piles of traps, from the small mouse to the 
monstrous large grizzly bear trap. Such is some- 
thing of the Oneida Community. If any of your 
readers are sick of their Michigan homes, and would 
like to enter this new, social sort of Mahomet’s Par- 
adise—let them do it. I prefer a dear home of my 
own, where all the sweetest affections of earth can 
centre to make life happy and free. 


FREDERICK DOUGLASS AND THE NEGRO. 





Atameeting of Northern Loyalists held last week in 
Philadelphia, for the purpose of joining in delibera- 
tion with the Convention of Southern Loyalists in 
session there, Frederick Douglass thus put forward 
his claim of being our best “ representative man” : 

You will pardon: me for what I say on this 
occasion, if | bring in here one whom I have 
associated with for the last twenty-five vears— 
yes the last fifty years—the negro. [Great 
laughter.] It would not be exactly fair for me 
to go away and not remember him [ laughter 
—not to bring him in with me. [ mo i, 
I will say that I must do the poor negro some 
justice; Iam here as his representative, as a 
representative of a multifarious constituency, 
[ laughter] such perhaps as no other man in the 
convention could represent. Now, in the first 
place, I represent the black race. [ Laughter.] 
‘There is no mistaking the curling of my hair or 
the flatness of my nose. [Laughter.] Now, 
in the next place, I represent the white race 
[laughter], and there is no mistaking that 
either, [ laughter] inasmuch as that in the State 
of Maine the Copperhead papers deny the credit 
of whatever talent I may have to the colored 
race, but ascribe it to the white race, to which 
they say I belong. [Great laughter.] So, 
gentlemen, | speak for the black race and the 
white race, and for the black and white races 
combined. [ Renewed laughter.] And so far 
as my own experience goes, from the peaceable 
manner in which the two races live in this or- 
ganism I do not believe in a war of races. 
[ Laughter.] Gentlemen, we have representa- 
tives here from the North and representatives 
from the South. I am one of the representa- 
tives, and I rejoice to say that I can claim to 
represent not only the black and white and the 
white and black races, but I also represent the 
North and the South. [ Laughter.] I am a 
citizen of the State of Maryland, and credit has 
been given for having in my veins the blood of 
one of its early Governors. It is not cus- 
tomary for a man to disclaim his aristocratic 
origin. [Laughter.] So then I represent the 
State of Maryland. [ Laughter. ] 

Wel, Sir, it was twenty-eight years yester- 
day when I appeared in the streets of Philadel- 
phia—in ahurry. [Laughter.] To be-sure I 
had neither a local habitation nor a name, and I 
was in pursuit of both. [Laughter.) I did 
not consider there was any disgrace attaching 
to that, though it is true I came here rather 
unceremoniously. [ Laughter.) I was unable 
to part in that circumlocutory manner which 
good manners. prescribe. I came here without 
bidding my master good-bye. [Laughter.] I 
ought to have done so maybe, but if I had he 
would not have let me go. [ Laughter.] For 
that reason I did not tell him anything about 
it. [ Laughter.] 

Now for my real character here. I am going 
to speak of the claims of the negro. ome 
things have been settled by the war, by the tre- 
mendous conflict which has at last subsided— 
some things have been settled which concern my 
race, and one of the things settled is this—that 
the negro will fight. [Great applause.] We 
have been accustomed to regard him as a natu- 
ral-born Christian, so well born that he had no 
need to be “born again.” [Laughter and ap- 
plause.] He could be smitten on one cheek 
and then he would turn the other also, of course. 
But the late war has decided that he will fight. 


[Applause.] I always knew that he would fight, 
or I thought that I knew it. It has been dem- 
onstrated that he would fight, that though he be 
a natural-born Christian he is also a philosopher 
and a thinker. [Applause.] The reason that 
he has never fought before is that he had no 
reasonable prospect of whipping anybody.— 
[Applause.] But as soon as he had the slight- 
est, faintest shadow of hope, he laid bare his 
breast to the storm of war, and he fought and 
endured as well as the best troops we have 


marshaled against the foe. [Applause.] It is 
settled that he can fight and will fight. [Ap- 
plause.] Another thing is settled. It is settled 


that he is a permanent part of the American 
people—that he is here, and that no scheme of 
colonization, or no mode of expatriation can be 
adopted by which the race can be entirely erad- 
icated from the land. He is here. 


INFLUENCE OF MODERN CIVILIZA- 
TION ON HEALTH. 

At a recent meeting of the Association of 
Medical Superintendents of American Institu- 
tions for the Insane, the following remarks on 
the above subject were submitted by Dr. Ed- 
ward Jarvis, of Massachusetts, well known for 
his researches on insanity. “ Many believe the 
tone of general health is lower now than form- 
erly; but I think it is without sufficient reason. 
Has there been any decrease of the vital force 
in the community for the last forty or one 
hundred years? Do civilization and progress 
and refinement reduce the vital power of men? 
Some facts show to the contrary. In 1693, 
the British Government issued a Tontine, to 
borrow millions upon the basis of certain lives, 
upon which they were to pay annuities. Mr. 
Pitt issued another Tontine one hundred years 
afterwards in 1790, upon the same basis, and it 
has been found that these lives were so much 
longer than those a hundred years before, that 
the British Goverument were obliged to give it 
up. It was ruinous, so great was the increase 
in the duration of life in the course of a centu- 
ry. 

“ [think there are a great many deteriorating 
causes in civilization. A great deal of refine- 
ment refines only in the sense of attenuating 
life. Still, civilization has given an increase of 
comforts, better houses, and security against 
all the causes of suffering, cold and storms, 
greater certainty of proper food, an increase of 
better cooks, though these are yet bad enough. 
Still, cookery is better than it was in the days 
of our fathers, and food is more convertible 
into blood, and that more convertible into mus- 
cular fiber, and that fiber is more enduring 
than in the earlier days. The general effect of 
all these is to protract life, and give it greater 
force to resist the causes of physical and men- 
tal disease, and more power of endurance and 
make the number greater who will live beyond 
three score and ten. 

“The better health a man is in, the better are 
his chances of surviving the dangers of destruc- 
tion. The more vital force and general health 
is increased, the greater is the diminution of the 
insane, at least from this cause. Nevertheless 
it is easy to see, that whenever sickness is avert- 
ed and the average longevity is increased, by 
better habits, more abundant and appropriate 
means of subsistence and protection, and wiser 
self-management, there may be also a larger pro- 
portion of weak constitutions that are saved 
from destruction by the same means. I found 





a proof of this a few years ago, in analyzing the 
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bills of mortality of many nations. 1. That of 
a thousand children born in each country, more 
would survive the perils of infancy, childhood 
and youth, and enter on mature and responsible 
life, at. twenty in Massachusetts, than in En- 
gland, Belgium, Sweden, and some other nations, 
2. That of a thousand who should survive the 
age of twenty, and enter on working ‘ife, more 
would break down in this period, and die be- 
fore the age of sixty in Massachusetts, than in 
those nations. 3. Lastly, that of a thousand 
that should survive the period of labor and en- 
ter on old age at sixty, more would reach the 
age of eighty here than elsewhere. The expla- 
nation is this. Man may be considered as a 
living, working machine, which requires twenty 
years of the greatest skill and care to build and 
prepare for use, otherwise it may fall in the 
process of building; but when well made and 
of proper material, it may run forty years or 
longer. If the builders are rough and careless, 
they destroy many of their machines before 
they are finished, and none but those of the 
strongest materials can survive rough handling. 
But in the hands of skillful workmen, machines 
even of weak materials are made and finished 
—though from their inherent weakness, they 
cannot last long in doing the ordinary work put 
upon them. . In Massachusetts, where property 
is so equally distributed, the comforts of home 
and the proper supply of food, protection, 
clothing, &c., are almost universal, and the peo- 
ple are so generally well educated, that most 
mothers have a certain amount of administra- 
tive wisdom, and know how to take care of the 
children better than women elsewhere; more, 
therefore, survive the perils of infancy, and few- 
er weak constitutions are brokendown. Massa- 
chusetts throws upon the active responsibilities 
of life more men of feeble constitutions, or ma- 
chines made of poor material, because they are 
not broken down in making up. Again, in 
Massachusetts more people labor, and take 
heavy responsibilities, and more burden is 
thrown upon these machines, and more of them 
are broken down at thirty, during the working 
period, furty or fifty years before they have 
finished their work. In regard to those who 
survive the period of sixty, the same conditions 
that carried them through the perils of child- 
hood carry them also through the discomforts 
and. difficulties of old age, and more of them 
survive to extreme old age. 

“J will call attention to another fact which 
proves the advantage of intelligence and skill 
in preserving infancy from destruction. I ana- 
lyzed the reports of births, marriages, and mor- 
tality of. England and Wales for 17 years, in 
order to see what connection there might be 
between the degree of intelligence in the domes- 
tic administration and the life of little children. 
‘Tdivided the countries into three classes. In 
the best class 31 per cent of the women when 
married, signed the register with their marks, 
and 69 per cent could write. In the worst class 
63 per cent signed their names with marks, and 
only 37 per cent could write. This was the 
Only manifest difference, but it indicated a cor- 
responding difference in general intelligence and 
of administrative wisdom. The second or in- 
termediate class was omitted, and the compari- 
son made between these extremes of educa- 
tion and ignorance. During these 17 years, in 
the first class there were 804,170 marriages, 





2,935,573 births, and 443,902 deaths of children 
under one year. In the worst class there were 
749,927 marriages, 2,853,774 births, and 541, 
906 deaths of infants. The first noticeable fact 
is the larger proportion of births to the mar- 
riages among the less intelligent than among 
the better-educated families. But the most in- 
teresting point is the great excess of mortality 
of little children in the ignorant classes, among 
whom about 19 per cent of all that were born 
died before they were a year old, while in the 
more intelligent countries only 15 per cent died 
at the same tender age. Comparing these with 
each other, we see that there was 25 per cent 
more deaths of infants in the less educated 
than in the better educated districts. This is 
a sacrifice of 111,272 to the ignorance of their 
mothers ”—Annuai of Scientific Discovery. 





ORIGIN OF THE SIGNS + AND —. 


A recent writer in the London Atheneum, 
gives the following as the origin of the signs + 
and —. Hesays: The first of these signs is a 
contraction of e¢. The course of transforma- 
tion from its original to its present form may 
be clearly traced in old MSS. 7% by degrees 
became &, and & became +. The origin of 
the second (—) is rather more singular. Most 
persons are aware that it was formerly the uni- 
versal custom, both in writing and in printing, 
to omit some or all of the vowels, or a syllable 
or two of a word, and to denote such omissions 
by a short dash, thus —, over the word so 
abbreviated. The word minus thus became 


contracted to mns, with a dash over the letters. 
After a time the short line itself, without the 
letters, was considered sufficient to imply sub- 
traction, anc by common consent became so 
used. Hence we have now the signs + and —. 
—Annual of Scientific Discovery. 





ABOUT PIGS. 


Some years ago, away down in Apalachicola, 
there was an old and steady dray-horse. 
He had his three meals a day at regular hours, 
and did his work between. His stable was not 
very tight, and for the most time the door 
stood open, so that light, and air, and pigs 
could go in and out. About the lot was an old 
sow, with a fine litter of pigs—little pigs, just 
the size for roasters. Of course there was an 
odd number of pigs. for who ever saw an even 
number in one litter? 

Well, when the horse began his breakfast of 
corn on the cob, the old sow would call all her 
piggies up to the stable door, and then herself 
go in and watch till the horse had gnawed off a 
mouthful of corn; then, just as he would raise 
his head to chew, she would nip his legs with 
her teeth. The horse would lay back his ears, 
and open his mouth and bite at her. She 
would dodge him, and the corn would all fall 
out of his open mouth down on the ground. 
Then, with a grunt, the cute old mother would 
call her piggies to eat, and in short order they 
would pick up all the corn that the horse had 
let fall. As soon as this was done, the old sow 
would go among them and root them out of the 
stall, and tumble them over and over, away 
from the horse’s heels, and out the door; then 
she would watch her chance to fool old Bonnie 
out of another pint of corn. As soon as he 
would get his mouth well filled again, she would 
nip his leg, and he bite at her, and she dodge, 
and down comes the corn. “Ungo! ooroungh!” 
calls out the old mother, and the piglets would 
come scrabbling in to pick up her winnings. 

And so it went on, day after day; regularly 
as the horse was fed, the sow was on hand to fool 
him, and get a living for her family. She had a 
cunning twinkle in her little eyes, and seemed 
to think the horse was a great big good-natured 
fool, and that she was smart enough to fool him. 





And this is my horse-pig story. What do 
you think of it? 

And if you watch the pigs you will find that 
they are very sure prophets of a coming storm. 
Little pigs, especially, run hither and thither, 
and squeal, and are very restless for an hour or 
two beforg the storm comes. But still, pigs 
don’t know everything. 

In Ohio, for instance, there was a thin, hungry 
old poacher, that used to get into a cornfield 
every night regularly, much to the annoyance of 
the farmer. His fences were all good and tight, 
and how she managed to get in was a mystery. 
So the farmer laid in wait one night and watch- 
ed. Sure enough, along come Mrs. Pig, and 
crept through a long hollow log, which lay as a 
sort of bottom rail of the fence. “ Aha,” 
thought the farmer, “Tl puzzle you now, my 
long nosed lady.” So he drove her out of the 
field, and just twisted or slewed the hollow log 
around a little, so that both ends of it should be 
outside of the fence. 

The next night he watched again. Up comes 
Mrs. Pig, and goes straight into the log, and 
out again at the other end, and begins to look 
for her corn, but finds only a fence, and herself 
on the wrong side of it! She stopped and 
thought about it, concluded there was some 
mistake, and so would try it over. Into the log 
she crept, and squeezed along through, and came 
out as before on the wrong side of the fence. 
This was too much. She grunted her amaze- 
ment, and ran off as hard as she could leg it— 
fears of magic and witcheraft driving her. No 
wonder! Who wouldn’t be puzzled to crawl 
through a fence and come out on the same side 
one went in at! 

When a drove of pigs have to swim across a 
river, they work so hard, and strike so high 
and fast with their fore legs, that they some 
times cut their own throats badly. But no 
matter how stupid a pig may be, no matter how 
thick and tough his snout becomes, he never is 
fool enough to pick up tobacco, even when 
mixed with corn. — Thos. K. Beecher. 


ARTIFICIAL ‘CULTURE OF OYSTERS. 


The plan of M. Coste, of France, for propa- 
gating oysters, which under the auspices of the 
French Government is now in most successful 
operation, is substantial!y as follows: M. Coste 
gets fresh oysters for propagation from the open 
sea; he turns to advantage those that are rejected 
by the trade; and, lastly, he collects the myriads 
of embryo oysters which at each spawning sea- 
son, issue from the valves of the oyster, and which 
are now lost tocommerce for want of some.con- 
trivance tu prevent their escape and inevitable 
destruction. Every oyster produces from one 
to two millions of young; out of these not more 
than ten or twelve attach themselves to their 
parent’s shell; all the rest are dispersed, perish 
in the mud, or are devoured by fish! Now if 
bundles made of the branches of trees, fagots 
of brushwood, or any similar objects, be let 
down and secured to the oyster banks by weights, 
the young oysters will, on issuing from the. pa- 
rent’s valves, attach themselves to these fagots, 
and may, on attaining perfect growth, be taken 
up with the branches and transported to places 
where it is desirable to establish new oyster-beds. 
A model plan for breeding oysters may be seen 
in the lake of Fusaro, in Italy, where mussels 
and oysters aré cultivated with much success,— 
where almost the entire quantity of spawn is de- 
veloped without loss. 

One of the beds of oysters thus prepared by 
M. Coste, at the mouth of the river Auray, in 
France, yielded the first year after it was ma- 
tured, over 20,000,000 of good merchantable 
oysters.—Annual of Scientific Discovery. 


Oricixatity.—These originals in a small 
way, after one has seen a few of them, become 
more dull and common-place than even those 
who keep the ordinary pathway of life. They 
have a rule.and a routine, which they follow 
with as little variety as other people do their 
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rule and routine, and when once we have fath- 
omed their mystery, nothing can be more wea- 
risome. An innate perception and reflection of 
truth give the only sort of originality that does 
not finally grow intolerable.—Adlantic Monthly. 


REST. 
Rest is not quitting 
The busy career : 
Rest is the fitting 
Of self to one’s sphere. 


’Tis the brook’s motion 
Clear without strife, 
Ficeing to ocean 
After its life. 
’*Tis loving and serving 
The highest and best; 
’Tis onward, unswerving, 
And this is true rest. 
—(roethe. 


THE NEWS. 


WE are made glad this week by the news that the 
Atlantic cable of 1865 has been picked up and put in 
condition for use. The expedition with the Great 
Eastern had been out twenty-four days in the search. 
The cable was grappled and lost many times before 
it was finally secured and spliced to the coil on board 
the Great Eastern It was recovered Sept. 2, in 
eighteen hundred fathoms of water, and in latitude 51. 
52, longitude 36.30. The report of the event reached 
this country by the way of Valentia. Thus we have 
the record of one more triumph of faith, patience 
and science. 


Tue Roman Catholic idea, that if you believe that 
you eat the body of Christ in the sacrament, you do 
eat it, was most amusingly ridiculed by Erasmus. 
He had borrowed a horse of Sir Thomas More, and 
instead of returning the horse, sent him the follow- 
ing Latin distich : 

Quod mihi dixisti 
e corpore Christi, 
Crede quod edas et edis, 
Sic tibi rescribo 
De tuo palfrido, 
Crede quod habeas et habes. 

Which means when translated somewhat freely, 
“ As you have declared to me concerning the body 
of Christ, ‘Believe that you eat, and you do eat, 
therefore I retort on you concerning your palfrey, 
‘ Believe that you have him, and you do have him.’” 


The best defence of lying that we ever read, is 
the remark of Charles Lamb, by Leigh Hunt, “that 
— was precious and not to be wasted on every- 

ly.” 


Dean Ramsay is responsible for this anecdote 
of an eccentric minister who was determined 
to wake up his hearers: 

I have been told of an illiterate but clever 
Methodist preacher, who was a collier of the 
district in Somerset, where I held a curacy for 
seven years. He gave out for a text, “I can do 
all things.” He then paused, and, looking at 
the Bible keenly, said, in his own native Somer- 
setshire dialect, “ What’s that thee said, Paul, 
‘I can do aal things? I’s bet thee half-a-crown 
o’ that!” So he took half-a-crown out of his 

cket and put it on the book. “ However,” 

e added, “let's see what the apostle has to say 
for himself.” So he read on the next words, 
“ Through Christ that strengthencth me.” “Oh!” 
says he, “if that’s the terms of the bet, I’m off;” 
and putting the half-crown in his pocketagain, he 
preached his sermon on the power of Christian 
grace. 


“As I was going over the bridge the other 
day,” said a native of Erin, “I met Pat Hew- 
ins. ‘Hewins, says I, ‘how are you?’ ‘Pret- 
ty well, thank you, Donnelly, says he. Don- 
nelly!’ says I, ‘that’s not my name.’ ‘Faith, 
then, no more is mine Hewins.’ So with that 


we looked at aich other agin, an’ sure enough it 
was nayther of us,” 


— Chambers’ Journal. 


A carpenter, who was always prognosticating 
evil to himself, was one day upon the roof of a 
five-story building, upon which had fallen rain. 
The roof being slippery, he lost his footing, and, 
as he was descending towards the eaves, he ex- 
claimed, “Just asI told you!” Catching, how- 
ever, in the tin spout, he kicked off his shoes, 
and regained a place of safety, from which he 
thus delivered himself: “I know’d it, there’s 
a pair of shoes gone to thunder !” 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

J. B. W., N. Y.—If you had really wanted to 
know what the Community believes, you would, we 
think, have sent for the publications which treat on 
the points in question. 


WantTEep.—The O. C. wish to employ on reasona- 
ble terms a good Tailor, one who understands cutting, 
and all kinds of hand- and machine-work: a man 
who appreciates the principles and purposes of the 
Community would be preferred. Apply to 

Oneida Community, Oneida, N. Y. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY. 
ITS HISTORY — RELIGION—SOCIAL 
NESS MATTERS. 

_ pew subscriber to the CrrcuLAR wishes 

to know something about the O. C. To save 

unnecessary correspondence we give up a part of a 

page to a standing account of the Community and 
its affairs, for the information of strangers. 


THEORY — BUSI- 


HISTORY. 

As the pilgrim fathers fled from old England to 
New England, so in 1848 the leaders of the 
Oneida Community fled from New England to New 
York, and settled in Lenox, Madison County, on the 
banks of the Oneida Creek. There they were joined 
by other families and members from New York, 
New Jersey, Vermont, Massachusetts and Connec- 
ticut, til) their numbers amounted to about two hun- 
dred and fifty. They were much despised in the 
first years of their settlement, but God prospered 
them, and they went steadily forward, buying land, 
building houses, and establishing manufactures, till 
they are now, after eighteen years, in a fair way to 
be as respectable as their Puritan forefathers. The 
parent Community has thrown out two branches, 
one at Wallingford, Connecticut, established in 1851, 
and now numbering about fifty members, devoted in 
part to the publication of the CrrcuLAR; and one in 
New York City, established in 1864, consisting ofa 
corps of young men devoted to mercantile affairs. 


RELIGION. 

The main religious features of the Community 
consist in an inexpugnable notion that Christianity 
means the abolition of selfishness; that Jesus Christ 
came into the world as an emancipator from that 
kind of slavery ; that whoever soundly believes and 
confesses him, is thereby freed; that his kingdom 
was founded and his second coming took place 1800 
years ago; and that all progress, civilization and re- 
form since, have been the fruit of the heavenly or- 
ganization of which he is the center. 

SOCIAL THEORY. 

The Community believes with Christ, that marriage 
ownership is to be abolished when the will of God 
is done on earth as itis in heaven (Matt. 22, 30); 
with Paul, that the marriage spirit is the greatest of 
all distractions and diversions from Christ (1st Cor. 
7); with Socrates, that the improvement of the hu- 
man race requires scientific attention to breeding, 
the same as in the case of other animals (Plato’s 
Republic, B. V. chap. 8); and they claim to have 
discovered a new physiologico-moral principle, which 
they call male continence, by means of which the 
new state of society demanded by Christ, Paul and 
Socrates, becomes practicable. If these hints are 
unsatisfactory, they must ve taken as an invitation to 
inquire further. We cannot tell all we know ina 
little advertisement. 

BUSINESS. 


The industry of the Oneida Community is mainly 
givea to manufactures. Its domain, however, con- 
sists of over 500 acres, 50 of which are devoted 
to gardens and fruit. The Wallingford Branch has 
228 acres, with nearly the same proportion in fruit. 
Such of the mechanical productions of the Commu- 
nity and its articles of commerce as are interesting 





Husiness Announcements, 


STEEL TRAPS. 
Eight sizes and descriptions, suitable for catching House 
Rats, Muskrats, Mink, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly 
Bear, are made by the Oneida Community, Oneida, New York: 
of whom they may be procured, or of the Community Agency, 
885 Broadway, New York. Descriptive list and price-list sent 
free on application. 





TRAVELINC-BACS. 
The Oncida Community manufacture a great variety of Gen. 
tlemen’s and Ladies’ Traveling-bags and Satchels, Noyes’ Lunch 
Bags, &c. Samples may be seen and orders will be taken at 
the 0. C. N. Y. Branch, 335 Broadway, N. Y. Descriptive price- 
list sent on application. 





IRON BAC-FRAMES, 
For Common and Rail-Road Traveling Bags, are manufactured 
by the Oneida Community, Oneida, N. Y., and orders therefor 
will receive prompt attention. 


CORN-CUTTER. 


This is a patented Machine for shaving Green Corn from the 
Cob. It was thoroughly tested in the canning of a large crop 
last year, and can be warranted to do the work of at least six 
hands shaving in the old way. Specimen machines may be seen 
at the Community, Oneida, N. Y., or at their office, 385 Broadway 
(Room 9), New York City, where also orders may be addressed, 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VECETABLES. 

Strawberries, Black, Red and Orange Raspberries, Cherries, 
Huckleberries, Plums, Peaches, Pears, Pine-Apples, Quinces, in 
quart bottles and quart cans, with syrup—Tomatoes, Swect 
Corn, Peas, String-Beans, and Pie Fruits, in cans—are put up in 
quantities for sale by the Oneida Community. Orders will be 
received at the Community, or at their Office, 885 Broadway, 
N. Y. Descriptive price-list sent on application. 





JELLIES. 

The following kinds of Jellies will be put up the present sea- 
son in pint and half-pint tumblers by the Oneida Community : 
Strawberry, Currant, Blackberry, Quince, Crab-Apple, Plum, 
Peach, Black, Red and Orange Raspberry, Cherry, Lemon, Grape , 
and Pine-Apple. Orders will be received at the Community, or 
at their Office, 335 Broadway, N. Y. 





SEWINC-SILK 
Of various brands and descriptions, in wholesale quantitics 
for sale by the 0. C. N. Y. Branch, 835 Broadway, New York. 





0. C. PURCHASING ACENCY. 
NO. 835 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK. (P. 0. Box, 6796.) 


This Agency buys goods of all kinds for those who cannot 
afford to come to the city, or those to whom shopping is a bore 
—in fact for all who want to get good bargains and yet cannot 
study and attend the markets. 


We charge not more than five per cent. commission in any 
case, often much less, and sometimes not any, according to the 
kind and quantity of goods ordered, and our opportunities of 
obtaining discount. Our purpose is to give our customers the 
advantages aimed at by “ Protective Unions;” i. e., to buy for 
them at wholesale prices, and reduce costs of transportation 
and distribution to a minimum. 

Send money enough with your orders, and we will return 
any surplus, or, if you prefer, will keep it, and allow you four 
per cent. on it till the next order. 





PICTURES. 

The following Photographic views of the Oneida Community 
can be furnished on application ; viz: The Community Build- 
ings; Buildings and Grounds; Rustic Summer-House and 
Group; Bag-Bee on the Lawn—size of pictures Sinches by 10— 
price 75 cents. Various stereoscopic views of the Buildings and 
Groups and Grounds can be furnished for 40 cents each. Views, 
carte de visite size, 25 cents each. Any of the above will be 
sent by mail, post paid, on receipt of the price named. Address, 
* Oneida Community, Oneida, N. Y.” 





BACK VOLUMES 
Of the Circutar,. viz., Vol. I of the Old Series, containing 
Writings and Reminiscenses of Mrs. M. E. Cragin, with an ac- 
count of her death, Home-Talks by J. H. Noyes, &c., and Vols. 
I and II of the New Series. Price, $1,50 per volume unbound 
For sale at this Office. 





PUBLICATIONS. 


Tue Berean. A Manual for the help of those who seek the Faith 
of the Primitive Church: 500 pp. 8vo. By J. H. Noyes. Price 
by mail, $2.00. 

SALVATION FROM SIN, THE END OF CuRISTIAN FairH; an octavo 
pamphlet of 48 pages ; by J. H. Noyes. Price, 25 cts. for single 
copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 

MALE Continence; 07 Self-Control in Sexual Intercourse. A Let- 
ter of Inquiry Answered by J. H. Noyes. Price, 50 cts. per doz. 

Tue Trapper’s Guipe; A Treatise on the Capture of Fur-bearing 
Animals, by 8. Newhouse. With Narratives and Illustrations. 
118 pp. 8vo. Price 75 cts, 








to outside consumers, are specified below, 





The above works are for sale at this office.) 


